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CHAPTER L

CHILDHOOD.

No one of his generation lived so completely in and foi
literature as did Southey. "He is," said Byron, "the
only existing entire man of letters." With him literature
served the needs both of the material life and of the life
of the intellect and imagination; it was his means of earn-
ing daily bread, and also the means of satisfying his high-
est ambitions and desires. This, which was true of Southey
at five-and-twenty years of age, was equally true at forty,
fifty, sixty. During all that time he was actively at work
accumulating, arranging, and distributing knowledge; no
one among his contemporaries gathered so large a store
from the records of the past; no one toiled with such
steadfast devotion to enrich his age; no one occupied so
honourable a place in so many provinces of literature.
There is not, perhaps, any single work of Southey's the
loss of which would be felt by us as a capital misfortune.
But the more we consider his total work, its mass, its va-
riety, its high excellence, the more we come to regard it as
a memorable, an extraordinary achievement.